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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  essential  to  the  healthy  economy  of  any  society  for 
every  citizen  to  recognize  and  accept  his  personal  responsibility 
to  contribute  constructively  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
both  as  a member  of  the  group  and  as  an  individual*  Even  the 
least  civilized  social  groups  recognize  this  law  and  train  their 
youth  to  participate  in  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  commonwealth* 
The  most  important  asset  that  any  nation  can  possess  today  is 
the  ability  of  every  citizen  to  participate  in  a socially  useful 
occupation  in  which  he  can  meet  competition  favorably  and  through 
which  he  can  gain  personal  satisfaction  because  of  his  contribu- 
tion . 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Development  of  vocational  education . From  its  earliest  be- 
ginnings, industry  has  depended  on  the  home,  the  farm,  and  the 
shop  to  provide  the  training  needed  to  produce  competent  workers* 
Traditionally,  the  accepted  method  of  preparing  youth  for  useful 
occupations  has  been  by  apprenticeship,  which  is  the  process  of 
learning  a trade  through  the  instruction  and  observation  made 
possible  by  actually  working  on  the  job  under  the  direction  of  a 
skilled  worker,  and  through  the  opportunity  which  this  affords  to 
practice  upder  direct  supervision  until  the  needed  proficiency 
has  been  acquired. 
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In  recent  years  in  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a 
growing  demand  by  leaders  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  commerce,  and  by  organized  labor,  for  the  public 
schools  to  provide  the  training  necessary  to  equip  boys  and 
girls  for  entrance  into  non-professional  vocations,  in  addition 
to  providing  them  with  general  education.  America's  present 
concept  of  educational  opportunity  includes  vocational  educa- 
tion in  addition  to  general  education  for  all  youth. 


A commonly  accepted  concept  of  the  role  of  vocational 
education  today  may  be  noted  in  the  following  statement: 

The  Office  of  Education  desires  to  emphasize 
its  belief  that  all  vocational  curriculums  should 
be  an  integration  of  manipulative,  technic*l,  re- 
lated vocational  and  other  subjects  so  as  to  pro- 
vide • 

a.  A complete  plan  of  instruction  which 

will  insure  not  only  initial  employment 
assets,  but  which  will  enable  the  worker 
to  keep  pace  with  changing  conditions 
and  eventually  advance  in  the  occupa- 
tion. 

b*  For  all  aspects  of  the  life  adjustments 
required  of  self-directing  citizens  in 
our  modern  state  of  s o c i e ty ••=/ 

De  fl  nit  Ion  of  vocational  education  . Vocational  education 
is  that  phase  of  the  total  educational  program  that  is  concern- 
ed with  preparing  pupils  for  useful  employment.  General  educa- 
tion is  based  on  broader  concepts  and  can  be  said  to  include 
all  instruction  which  is  not  directly  concerned  with  training 
for  occupational  effectiveness. 

1/  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Statement  of  Policies  for 
the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education.  Vocational 
Education  Bulletin,  1917,  p.  34. 
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Vocational  education  has  been  variously  defined.  The 
Vocational  Education  Acts~^  define  it  as  follows: 


To  the  extent  that  it  is  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Vocational  Education  Acts, 
vocational  education  has  reference  to  training  for 
useful  employment.  It  may  be  given  to  boys  and 
girls  who,  having  selected  a vocation,  desire 
preparation  for  entering  it  as  trained  workers: 
to  youths  who,  having  already  entered  employment, 
seek  greater  efficiency  in  that  employment;  and  to 
adult  workers  established  in  their  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, who  wish  through  increase  in  their  efficiency 
and  wage-earning  capacity  to  advance  to  positions 
of  responsibility* 

In  a broader  sense,  it  has  been  defined  as  "all  the  ser- 
vices provided  for  increasing  the  occupational  efficiency  of  the 

2/ 

present  and  future  workers  of  t^e  country • " • 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  TRADE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  changing 
economy  of  our  nation  made  it  necessary  for  an  increasing 
percentage  of  young  girls  to  leave  school  each  year  to  seek 
employment  in  factories  and  work  shops  in  the  large  manu factor- 
ing cities.  Because  these  girls  were  not  trained  in  specific 
trades,  they  were  forced  to  enter  various  unskilled  occupations 
in  which  they  were  unable  to  achieve  even  moderate  financial 
security  and  in  which  they  were  totally  unable  to  compete 
favorably  with  highly  skilled  immigrant  labor. 


1/  Vocational  Education  Act  (Smith-Hughes)  February  23,  1917. 
1/  John  Dale  Russell  and  Associates,  "Vocational  Education". 
Staff  Study  No.  8.  Prepared  for  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education,  TJ.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1938,  p,  13. 
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that  this  constituted  a problem  which  would 
economic  and  social  structure,  the  Governor 
in  May,  1904,  appointed  the  Commission  on 


Industrial  Education  to  study  the  urgent  need  for  trade  train- 
ing in  the  state,  and  to  recommend  changes  in  the  educational 
system. 


A private  institution . At  this  same  time,  a group  of 
public  spirited  women  who  recognized  that  the  public  schools 
were  not  training  girls  for  industrial  pursuits,  and  who  be- 
lieved that  nearly  all  progressive  movements  in  education  were 
affected  by  private  initiative,  formed  a committee  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Edith  M.  Howes,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  of  Women  Workers,  to  discuss  ways  of  correct- 
ing this  situation*  Plans  we^e  formulated  for  starting  an 
experiment  in  trade  training  classes  for  girls  and  in  July, 

1904,  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  was  opened  avS  a summer 
experiment.  The  nine  week  experimental  period  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  committee  determined  to  continue  its  work,  and 
on  September  21,  1904,  classes  were  started  on  a yearly  basis* 

A public  school.  The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  continu- 
ed as  a private  institution  for  five  years.  In  1909,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  on  Industrial  Education  and  the  Boston 
School  Committee  asked  the  Trade  School  Committee  to  permit 
them  to  re-establish  the  school  as  an  independent  tr^de  school, 
to  be  operated  jointly  by  the  city  and  the  state  under  the  law 
providing  ^or  partial  3tate  support. 


Federal  aid.  The  Sixty-Fourth  Congress  of  the  United 

t/ 

States  passed  the  Vocational  Education  (Smith-Hughes)  Act^ 
on  February  23,  1917: 

to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education:  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 

the  states  in  the  promotion  of  such  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  trades  and 
industries:  to  provide  for  cooperation  of 

the  state  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
vocational  subjects:  to  appropriate  money 

and  regulate  its  expenditure. 

Massachusetts  voted  to  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  today  receives  federal  funds  to  help  support  its  independ- 
ent vocational  schools. 

A high  school.  In  1945,  the  Boston  School  Committee 
voted  to  change  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  to  the  Trade  High 
School  for  Girls.  Today,  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  is 
a Boston  High  School  supported  by  public  funds  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  the  control  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Since  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  is  organized  as  a 
state-aided  vocational  school  and  a Boston  High  School,  it 
must  meet  two  distinct  sets  of  specifications  satisfactorily. 

A state-aided  vocational  school . As  a 3tate-aided  voca- 
tional school,  the  school  is  subject  to  the  joint  requirements 
V Vocational  Education  Act  ( Smi th-IIughes ) February  23,  1917. 
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of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act-'and  Chapter  74  of  the  General  Laws  of 
Massachusetts  •-/  These  state  that  the  services  of  the  school 
shall  be  available  to  all  applicants  who  are  over  14  years  of 
age,  who  have  selected  specific  occupations,  and  who  possess 
the  ability  to  profit  by  the  instruction  offered,  as  well  as  to 
former  graduates  of  the  school  who  are  currently  unemployed.  The 
applicants  may  be  residents  of  any  city  or  town  in  Massachusetts. 
They  are  to  be  admitted  at  any  time,  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  promoted  as  individuals. 

The  program  and  the  course  of  study  of  the  school  are 
subject  to  federal  and  state  requirements.  These  state  that 
a minimum  time  allotment  of  three  consecutive  hours  each  day, 
or  50  per  cent  of  the  total  time  allotment  must  be  devoted  to 
productive  shop  work.  The  balance  of  the  time  shall  be  divided 
as  follows:  30  per  cent  shall  be  given  to  definitely  related 

technical  work,  and  the  remaining  21  per  cent  may  be  devoted  to 
general  education. 

The  conditions  of  graduation  from  an  independent  industrial. 

school  are  that  at  the  close  of  the  school  experience,  each 

pupil  shall  have  at  least  six  months  full  time  industrial 

experience  prior  to  graduation.  When  this  requirement  has  been 

fulfilled,  a certificate  of  graduation  may  be  granted. 

1/  Ibid. 

1/  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Information  Re lating  tg>  the 
Establishment  and  Administration  of  State-Aided  Vocational 
Schools  . Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Educati  on,  1940, 

326,  p.  15. 
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The  school  offers  training  in  the  following  trades:  cater- 

ing, dressmaking,  power-stitching,  millinery,  commercial  art, 
scientific  care  of  the  hair  and  skin,  dress  design  and  pattern 
making,  and  tailoring. 

A Boston  high  school.  As  a Boston  High  School,  the  Trade 
High  School  for  Girls  makes  available,  in  addition  to  trade 
training  and  related  technical  work,  general  education  courses 
of  high  school  grade  in  English,  history,  mathematics,  science, 
health  education,  and  physical  education.  Any  member  of  the 
school  population  who  can  meet  the  usual  high  school  entrance 
requirements  is  eligible  to  take  these  courses  and  to  receive 
a high  school  diploma  upon  completion  of  the  course  of  study. 

The  school  population . The  school  population  includes 
members  of  grades  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  who  are  work- 
ing for  a high  school  diploma  and  a trade  certificate  simul- 
taneously* youth  14  years  of  age  or  over  who  merely  wish  to 
prepare  for  entrance  into  the  various  trades;  a large  group  of 
high  school  graduates  who  desire  intensive  trade  training; 
former  graduates  of  the  school  who  need  refresher  work  in  their 
respective  trades;  and  adults  of  all  ages  who  want  to  enter 
industry  as  trained  workers.  Although  the  school  is  situated 
in  Boston  proper,  its  services  are  available  to  residents  of 
any  city  or  town  in  Massachusetts.  Many  of  its  pupils  commute 
from  neighboring  communities  and  some  even  establish  temporary 
residences  in  Boston  in  order  to  attend. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


Since  the  main  objective  of  a Trade  High  School  for  Girls 
is  to  serve  industry  and  the  home,  the  program  must  be  suffi- 
ciently dynamic  to  keep  pace  with  industrial  developments  and 
with  changing  standards  of  living.  During  the  war  years, 
technological  changes  occurred  at  an  unusually  rapid  rate:  new 
materials  were  produced  in  the  laboratories;  new  and  more  effi- 
cient processes  were  developed.  These  constitute  a challenge 
to  vocational  education  requiring  that  it  adapt  its  program  in 
order  that  it  may  meet  effectively  the  new  requirements  of  an 
expanding  technology. 

In  addition  to  the  dramatic  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
war  years,  intense  patriotism  and  the  urgent  need  for  increased 
industrial  production  made  industrial  work  unusually  attractive 
to  boys  and  girls.  During  these  years,  also,  the  wages  paid 
for  manual  labor  rose  to  unprecedented  levels.  The  attitude  of 
high  school  graduates  today  is  far  different  from  that  of  pre- 
ceding generations.  A large  proportion  of  high  school  youth 
wish  to  receive  vocational  education  and  many  graduates  are 
seeking  postgraduate  study  that  will  prepare  them  for  advanta- 
geous entry  into  industry.  Vocational  education  must  recognize 
the  demands  made  on  workers  in  industry  by  this  steadily  in- 
creasing competition  and  prepare  to  serve  youth  by  improving 
vocational  offerings  and  by  implementing  the  content  of  general 
education  available  in  the  curriculum. 
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The  complexity  of  problems  arising  in  a post-war  period: 
transient  population,  changes  in  the  home  and  family,  and  ab- 
normal moral  values,  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  youth 
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to  achieve  satisfactory  personal  adjustments.  In  order  to 
serve  the  community  efficiently,  and  to  contribute  more  effec- 
tively, vocational  education  must  assist  every  individual  to 
recognize  his  special  abilities,  accept  his  limitations,  and 
develop  his  assets  to  the  maximum. 

Because  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  Trade  High  School  for 
Girls  realized  that  industrial  developments  were  occuring  at 
an  abnormally  rapid  rate,  that  industry  was  becoming  steadily 
more  competitive,  and  that  satisfactory  personal  adjustments 
were  increasingly  difficult  to  achieve,  it  determined  to  re- 
consider the  effectiveness  of  its  program.  It  decided  that 
one  way  of  doing  this  was  to  check  on  the  occupational  adjust- 
ment of  the  former  pupils.  Therefore  this  follow-up  study 
was  undertaken  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  graduates  and 
non-graduates  of  the  school  over  a three  year  period  and  to 
obtain  from  them  certain  information  about  their  post-high 
school  education  and  employment  that  would  be  helpful  in 
appraising  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  programs  of  train- 
ing. 

Purposes  of  the  study.  The  general  purposes  of  this 
follow-up  study  are: 


1.  To  appraise  in  part  the  industrial  education 
offered  by  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girl3  in 
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terms  of  preparation  for  useful  employment 
and  provision  for  all  aspects  of  life  adjust- 
ments by  means  of  a follow-up  study  of  graduates 
and  non-graduates* 

2.  To  ascertain  the  need  for  revising  the  curri- 
culum. 

3*  To  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  improving  the 
guidance  services  in  assisting  applicants  to 
select  specific  occupations,  and  in  enabling 
pupils  to  make  better  adjustments  to  their 
environment • 

A report  of  the  procedure  which  was  followed  will  be 
presented  in  Chapter  II,  a discussion  of  the  various  findings 
will  be  given  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  and  V,  and  a summary  of  the 
findings  will  be  outlined  in  Chapter  VI* 

SUMMARY 

Vocational  education  is  concerned  with  preparing  individu- 
als for  useful  employment  in  non-professional  vocations.  The 
Eoston  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  has  served  industry  and  the 
home  continuously  since  1904  and  is  supported  by  public  funds 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Because  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  is  organized  as  a 
state-aided  independent  industrial  school  and  as  a Poston  high 
school,  its  program  and  course  of  study  are  subject  to  federal 
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and  state  requirments  as  well  as  to  the  general  requirements  of 
Boston  for  its  high  schools.  The  school  offers  training  in  the 
following  trades:  catering,  dressmaking,  power-stitching, 

millinery,  commercial  art,  scientific  care  of  the  hair  and  skin, 
dress  design  and  pattern  making,  and  tailoring. 

The  population  of  the  school  is  heterogeneous,  and  includes 
members  of  grades  nine  through  twelve  who  are  working  for  a 
high  school  diploma,  youth  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  the  various  trades,  a large 
group  of  high  school  graduates  who  desire  intensive  trade  train- 
ing, former  graduates  of  the  school  who  need  refresher  work  in 
their  respective  trades,  and  adults  of  all  ages  who  wish  to 
enter  industry  as  trained  workers.  Although  the  school  is  situ- 
ated in  Boston  proper,  many  of  its  pupils  are  residents  of 
other  Massachusetts  communities  who  either  commute  to  Boston 
each  day  or  establish  temporary  residences  in  the  city  in  order 
to  attend. 

The  Boston  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  recognizes  its  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  the  community  as  effectively  8nd  efficient 
ly  as  possible  in  this  post-war  period  and  is  endeavoring  to 
help  solve  the  complex  problems  of  the  industrial  workers’  ad- 
justment to  increased  competition  and  an  expanding  technology. 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  evaluate  by  follow-up  technique 
the  industrial  education  offered  by  the  school  in  terms  of  prepa 
ration  for  useful  employment,  to  ascertain  the  need  for  curri- 
culum revision,  and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  improving 
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the  guidance  services.  The  data  for  the  evaluation  will  be 
provided  by  the  graduates  and  non-graduates  of  three  recent 
classes . 
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CHAPTER  II 
PROCEDURE 


Ideally,  a complete  guidance  program  includes  follow-up 
activities  to  secure  data  about  former  pupils.  The  purpose  of 
follow-up  activities  is  two-fold:  to  help  the  school-leaver  to 

make  satisfactory  vocational,  educational,  and  social  adjust- 
ments, and  to  improve  the  instructional  and  guidance  services 
of  the  school.  However,  that  aspect  of  follow-up  which  enables 
the  school  to  improve  its  instructional  and  guidance  services 
Is  more  frequently  used  because  it  is  the  more  practical.  Al- 
though the  former  pupil  undoubtedly  requires  assistance  in 
making  good  adjustments  to  new  situations,  the  continued  inter- 
est of  the  school  is  frequently  misunderstood  by  his  employer 
and  family,  and  is  often  resented  by  the  individual  himself. 

Such  services  are  also  costly  and  time  consuming,  and  difficult 
to  include  in  the  average  school  budget.  Therefore,  this  phase 
of  the  guidance  program  is  most  frequently  omitted  entirely,  or, 
at  best,  is  conducted  in  a sketchy  manner. 

Educators  concerned  with  the  administration  of  a successful 
guidance  program  realize  that  only  through  a systematic  follow- 
up of  all  graduates  can  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational 
and  guidance  programs  be  determined  and  the  changes  indicated 
be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum*  Erickson  and  Smit behave 

IT  Erickson,  "Clifford  E.  and  Smith,  Glenn  E.,  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Guidance  Services , Me G raw  Hill  Book 
Company,  Incorporated,  New  York]  Cl947) , p.  120. 
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stated  the  value  of  follow-up  studies  as  they  apply  to  curricu- 
lum revision  as  follows: 

The  greatest  value  of  follow-up  studies  is 
to  be  found  in  the  application  of  techniques 
of  follow-up  studies  to  school-leavers,  pupils 
who  have  severed  connections  with  the  school 
either  before  or  upon  graduation.  No  other 
technique  has  been  devised  that  will  enable 
a school  to  evaluate  its  efforts  of  the  past 
and  to  plan  for  each  pupil  currently  in  school 
the  kinds  of  training  best  adapted  to  his 
abilities  and  in  the  amount  calculated  to  de- 
velop his  maximum  usefulness  to  himself,  his 
community,  and  society. 

Whipple^  reaffirms  this  function  of  the  follow-up  study 
when  he  states,  "One  of  the  ways  to  measure  the  success  of  a 
high  school  is  to  get  the  opinion  of  its  graduates, " 

Follow-up  techniques . Information  concerning  school- 
leavers  is  usually  obtained  by  one  of  two  procedures : inter- 

views and  questionnaires.  Although  the  interview  is  the 
superior  procedure  it  has  certain  limitations.  The  number  of 
former  pupils  contacted  is  necessarily  limited  because  of  the 
time  involved,  the  expense,  and  the  inaccessibility  of  many 
individuals.*  Then,  too,  the  personal  factor  tends  to  bias  the 
information  received. 

The  questionnaire  also  is  an  imperfect  instrument.  Its 
usefulness  is  curtailed  by  the  difficulty  of  motivating  persons 
to  contribute  to  the  project  by  answering  all  of  the  questions 
fully  and  accurately.  It  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  community 

17  WhTp'ple , Carl  E.  "A  Study  of  High  School  Graduates."  Bulle- 
tin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Princi- 
pals. ( Apri'17  1948T  32“  p.  165-171. 
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and  to  acquaint  it  with  the  purposes  of  the  survey  in  order  to 
elicit  its  cooperation  and  interest.  The  letter  which  accompa- 
nies the  questionnaire  must  be  a conscious  attempt  to  enlist 
interested  cooperation.  The  instrument  itself  should  be  as 
brief  as  possible  and  composed  of  previously  validated  items 
that  can  be  answered  easily.  Since  motivation  is  seldom  ade- 
quate., there  is  need  for  constant  follow-up  of  the  question- 
naire by  telephone  calls,  post  cards,  and  personal  interviews* 
Other  limitations  inherent  in  the  questionnaire  are  that  the 
individuals  who  reply  maj1"  not  be  representative  of  the  entire 
group  surveyed,  and  that  the  number  of  replies  received  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  insure  an  adequate  sampling.  Preparation 
of  an  accurate  mailing  list  is  essential  and  this  presents 
many  difficulties  with  a constantly  changing  urban  population. 

However,  if  the  definite  limitations  of  the  questionnaire 
are  recognized  and  a conscientious  effort  is  made  to  overcome 
them,  it  may  be  considered  the  most  effective  tool  now  avail- 
able when  a wide  sampling  is  desired. 


In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  study,  namely:  to 
evaluate  the  industrial  education  offered  by  the  Trade  High 
School  for  Girls  in  terms  of  preparation  for  useful  employment 
and  provision  for  all  aspects  of  life  adjustments;  to  ascertain 
the  need  for  revising  the  curriculum;  8nd  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  for  improving  the  guidance  services  in  assisting 
applicants  to  select  specific  occupations  and  in  enabling  pupils 


THE  SCOPE  OP  THE  STUDY 
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to  make  better  adjustments  to  their  environment,  a follow-up 
study  of  school-leavers  by  means  of  a written  questionnaire  has 
been  selected  as  the  most  practicable  method. 

The  objectives  of  the  inquiry.  Specifically  the  objective 
of  this  study  are  to  determine  the  following  kinds  of  informa- 
tion about  former  pupils: 

1.  the  reasons  for  leaving  school 

2.  the  subjects  considered  most  useful  in  the 
respective  trades 

3.  the  subjects  considered  least  useful  in  the 
respective  trades 

4.  the  subjects  desired  and  not  offered  by 
the  school 

5.  the  amount  of  additional  formal  education 
received 

6.  the  employment  status  of  school  leavers 

7.  the  number  of  changes  in  positions  by  school- 
leavers 

8.  the  reasons  for  changes  in  positions  by 
school-leavers 

9.  the  methods  used  to  obtain  employment 

10*  the  types  of  employment 

11.  the  average  weekly  earnings 

12.  the  marital  status  of  school-leavers 
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Selection  of  pupils . Because  the  population  of  the  Boston 
Trade  High  School  for  Girls  is  heterogenous.,  it  seemed  wisest 
to  limit  this  study  to  youth  14  yeers  of  age  or  over,  exclusive 
of  postgraduate  students  and  adults,  since  it  is  probably  most 
representative  of  the  total  student  body.  It  is  for  this  age 
group  that  the  school  was  originally  established  and  through 
this  group  that  the  school  still  makes  its  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  community  that  it  serves.  It  is  with  this  age  group 
also  that  the  guidance  program  of  the  school  is  primarily  con- 
cerned. 

The  group  selected,  thus,  included  all  graduates  of  the 
school  over  a three  year  period,  1945,  1946,  and  1947,  as  well 
as  all  school-leavers  who  had  attended  a minimum,  of  60  days 
during  the  same  three  year  period. 

It  was  felt  that  data  from  pupils  who  had  remained  for 
shorter  periods  would  not  implement  this  study  since  good 
orientation  to  the  school  and  to  the  curriculum  would  not  have 
been  achieved. 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  INQUIRY  FORM 
Preparation  _of  the  questionnaire . A preliminary  form  of 
the  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  22  members  of 
the  senior  class  of  the  school  who  were  regularly  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis.  The  purposes  of  the  study  were  explained  and 
a request  was  made  for  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  the  in- 
quiry form.  The  pupils  cooperated  splendidly  and  offered  many 
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excellent  comments.  The  conscientious  manner  in  which  they 
answered  the  questions  made  it  possible  to  detect  weaknesses 


in  the  try-out  form.  A second  instrument,  incorporating  the 
suggestions  and  ideas  received  from  the  seniors,  was  construct- 
ed and  presented  to  four  graduates  of  the  school  at  an  inter- 
view. The  results  were  considered  satisfactory,  and  this  form 
was  adopted  for  use  in  the  survey. 

All  pupils  of  the  school  were  told  of  the  study  and  asked 
to  explain  to  former  pupils  the  reasons  for  sending  the 
questionnaire  and  the  desirability  of  returning  it. 

Distribution  and  return  of  questionnaires.  Since  the  resi- 


dences of  the  group  to  be  studied  were  widely  scattered,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  mail  the  questionnaire—^  accompanied  by  a 
personal  lette  v^/  from  the  head  master  of  the  school,  and  by  a 
stamped  return  envelope.  School  records,  city  directories, 
telephone  directories,  former  employers,  social  agencies,  and 
members  of  the  present  student  body  were  consulted  in  an  effort 
t«  prepare  a correct  mailing  list.  Numerous  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  obtaining  the  present  addresses  of  girls  who  had 
married  or  moved  to  different  sections  during  the  period  under 
cons  id  eration • 

Knowing  that  the  results  of  this  study  would  be  limited  by 
the  wide  geographic  distribution  and  by  the  transiency  of  the 

population  at  this  period,  and  realizing  that  the  majority  of 

questionnaire  surveys  yield  a return  of  30  or  40  per  cent,  3/ 

fSee  appendix 
See  appendix 
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it  was  decided  that  the  sampling  was  adequate  to  yield  valid 
data  • 

On  M8y  10,  1948,  the  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  320  for- 
mer pupils:  12  graduates  with  high  school  dimplomas,  145  gradu- 

ates with  trade  certificates,  and  163  former  pupils  who  left 
school  before  graduation.  Twenty-four  of  these  were  returned 
to  the  sender  by  the  postal  authorities.  Within  ten  days,  71 
completed  questionnaires  (or  22  per  cent)  were  received.  The 
remaining  249  girls  were  reminded  in  the  following  manner  to 
return  the  form:  telephone  calls  were  made  to  the  homes  or 

places  of  employment  whenever  possible,  otherwise  follow-up 
; post-cards  were  mailed.  Three  families  reported  their  daugh- 
ters were  too  ill  to  cooperate,  4n  additional  44  (or  14  per 
cent)  of  the  forms  were  subsequently  received:  a total  of  115 
(or  36  per  cent).  This  is  shown  in  Table  I below* 


TABLE  I 

NUMBER  CP  REFLIES  RECEIVED 


Graduates 

Non-graduates 

Trade 

Humber 

Numb  e r 

Sent 

Received 

Per  cent 

Sent 

Received 

Per  cent 

Dressmaking 

67 

35 

52.2 

74 

22 

29.7 

Power-stitching 

56 

28 

50.0 

50 

10 

20.0 

Millinery 

3 

2 

66,7 

9 

1 

11,1 

Art 

C. 

u 

1 

20,0 

3 

0 

Hair  and  Skin 

15 

5 

33,3 

12 

3 

25.0 

Ca teri  ner 

w 

11 

6 

54.5 

15 

2 

13.3 

Total 

157 

77 

49.0 

163 

38 

23  .3 

SUMMARY 


Follow-up  studies  include  the  activities  involved  in  secur- 
ing data  about  former  pupils  and  are  an  essential  part  of  anv 
successful  guidance  program.  In  the  follow-up  of  former  pupils, 
the  school  is  interested  in  assisting  them  to  meet  new  situations, 
and  in  utilizing  their  experiences  to  improve  its  offerings  to 
future  pupils.  The  achievement  of  both  of  these  objectives  is 
dependent  upon  the  compilation  of  facts  about  the  present  adjust- 
ment of  former  pupils  and  their  attitudes  toward  the  school* 

In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  study,  a follow-up 
survey  of  school-leavers  by  means  of  a written  questionnaire  was 
selected  as  the  most  practicable  method.  The  procedure  for  de- 
veloping the  questionnaire,  the  selection  of  the  pupils  to  be 
studied,  and  the  method  of  distributing  the  questionnaires  has 
been  explained.  Considering  the  wide  geographic  distribution 
as  well  as  the  transiency  of  the  population  at  this  period,  the 
sampling  was  considered  adequate  to  yield  valid  data. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ill 


EDUCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

An  evaluation  of  the  educational  offerings  of  a school  may 
be  based  in  part  on  the  opinions  of  former  pupils  concerning  the 
value  of  their  school  experiences,  the  relative  merit  of  the 
courses  included  in  their  preparation  as  well  as  the  areas  in 
which  they  feel  that  their  training  was  inadequate,  and  on  their 
actual  experiences  in  the  world  of  work.  An  analysis  of  the 
responses  of  the  school-leavers  of  the  pos ton  Trade  High  School 
for  Girls  to  the  items  contained  in  the  questionnaire^  may  be 
expected  to  yield  valuable  data  which  will  indicate  desirable 
changes  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  guidance  services.  The 
responses  of  pupils  on  educational  matters  are  reported  below, 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL 

Reasons  reported.  In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  why  pupils 
pf  the  school  terminate  their  school  experience,  former  pupils 
included  in  the  survey  were  asked  to  indicate  their  principal 
reason  for  leaving.  Seventy-seven  replied  that  they  left  on 
graduating.  Of  the  38  non-graduates  who  responded,  63  per  cent 
reported  leaving  to  help  at  home  or  to  earn  money,  while  16 
per  cent  stated  that  they  wished,  to  attend  a different  school, 
and  five  per  cent  reported  that  they  were  not  interested  in  schoo 
fork*  It  would  appear  from  the  reasons  presented  in  Table  II 
that  economic  pressures  and  unwise  vocational  choices  contribute 
V See  appendix. 
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markedly  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  pupils  who  leave 
school  prior  to  graduation 

TABLE  II 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING-  SCHOOL 
REPORTED  BY  38  NON- GRADUATES 


Reasons  for  Leaving  School 

Numbe  u 

- ■ ■—  - — „ — .« — , 

Per  cent 

1,  To  help  at  home 

14 

36.8 

2m  To  earn  money 

10 

26  .3 

3,  Desired  different  training 

4 

10,5 

4.  Personal  illness 

4 

10,5 

5,  Desired  school  nearer  home 

2 

5.3 

6,  Not  interested  in  school  work 

2 

5.3 

7,  Family  moved 

1 

2.6 

8,  No  report 

1 

2.6 

Total 

38 

99*8 

In  a study  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  base  conclusions 


on  the  data  obtained  although  the  data  are  subjective  and  the 
accuracy  therefore  is  dependent  upon  the  honesty  with  which  the 
questions  are  answered.  Youth  do  not  always  appreciate  fully 
the  reasons  that  influence  them.  They  frequently  emphasize  a 
secondary  cause  and  fail  to  recognize  the  primary  one.  It  is 
equally  true  that  individuals  occasionally  prefer  not  to  divulge 
the  real  reason  for  leaving  school  prior  to  graduation. 


RATINGS  OF  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 


Most  useful  courses.  In  response  to  the  question  "What 
subjects  studied  at  Trade  School  have  been  most  useful  to  you  in 
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yovir  trade?'' , 72  graduates  and  29  non-graduates  replied  by  list- 
in"  one  or  more  courses.  Five  graduates  and  nine  non-graduates 
failed  to  answer  the  question. 

Trade  training,  mathematics,  and  English  were  considered 
most  useful  subjects  by  a large  proportion  of  the  graduates  as 
shown  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 

MOST  USEFUL  COURSES 
SELECTED  BY  72  GRADUATES 

Subject 

Dress- 

making 

Power- 
st itchin  " 

Mill- 

inery 

Art 

Hair  8c 
Skin 

Cater- 

ing 

— 

Total 

Trade 

16 

21 

1 

1 

1 

4 

44 

Mathematics 

15 

6 

6 

0 

1 

2 

24 

English 

7 

5 

0 

0 

3 

2 

t r 

Related  Science 

6 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

8 

Health  Education 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Art 

1 

“TT 

0 

" ”0 

" 1 

0 

Embroidery 

1 

0 

0 

0 

“IT 

0 

T 

No  courses 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

All  courses 

2 

0 

T 

0 

0 

0 

3T"  ' 

No  report 

1 

"3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Total 

46 

38 

2 

1 

10 

Cl 

109 

It  might  be  expected  that  a group  of  young  women  who  are 
largely  employed  in  specific  trades  would  baT,,e  found  Trade  Train- 
the  most  valuable  course.  The  selection  of  mathematics  and 
English  as  second  and  third  choices  is  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant, In  view  of  the  fact  that  candidates  for  a hairdresser’s 
or  manicurist’s  license  must  pass  an  examination  based  on  re- 
lated science,  the  emphasis  on  this  course  by  former  pupils  of 
the  hair  and  skin  department  can  be  readily  understood.  It  is 
possible  that  the  wording  of  the  Item  "What  subjects  studied 
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at  Trade  School  have  been  moat  useful  to  you  in  yorr  trade  ?n  is"- 
responsible  for  the  emphasis  which  was  placed  on  trade  training 
and  related  subjects  and  on  the  apparent  disregard  for  non-re- 
lated  subjects  such  as  history,  health  education,  and  vocational 
guidance.  The  two  girls  who  reported  that  no  courses  were 
valuable  are  employed  in  clerical  work  and  therefore  ere  not 
using  their  Trade  School  Training. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  IV  that  the  non-graduates  concur 
with  the  graduates  in  selecting  trade  training,  mathematics,  and 
English  as  the  most  useful  subjects.  However,  six  non-graduates 
reported  that  no  courses  were  valuable.  It  is  significant  that 
these  pupils  transferred  to  other  schools  to  acquire  a different 
type  of  training. 


TABLE  IV 


MOST  USEFUL  COURSES 
SELECTED  BY  29  NON-GRADUATES 


!> 


Subject 

Dress- 

making 

Power- 

stitching 

Mill- 

inery 

Art 

Hair  Sc 
Skin 

Cater- 

...  ing 

Total 

Trade 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Mathematics 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9 

English 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Health  Education  2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Related  Science 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

o 

r~ 

No  courses 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

All  courses 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

No  report 

5 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

9 

Total 

27 

12 

1 

0 

3 

4 

47  ' 

Teast  Use t u 1 courses.  'The  c 
Trade  School  have  been  least  use* 
evoked  many  interesting  responses 
V and  VI.  Sixteen  graduates  and. 

[uery  "What 
’ul  to  you 
which  are 
11  non-pra 

s ub~je  c t s’ s t u c 

in  your  tr^de' 
presented  in 
duat.es  rapli.ee 

lied  at 

Table 
L that 
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no  courses  were  useless.  Thirty-four  graduates  and  19  non- 
graduates failed  to  reply,  perhaps  because  they,  too,  considered 
that  all  subjects  studied  had  some  value  or  possibly  because 
they  preferred  to  avoid  offending  a former  teacher, 

TABLE  V 


LEAST  USEFUL  COURSES 
DESIGNATED  BY  77  GRADUATES 


Subject 

Dress- 

making 

Power- 
s titching 

► Mill- 
ine ry 

Art 

Hair  & 
Skin 

Cater- 

- ins 



Tot  al 

Mathematics 

2 

4 

f 

0 

0 

1 

2 

9 

Health  Education 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

Pattern  Drafting 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

English 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Trade 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

History 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Art 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Embroidery 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Related  Science 

1 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No  courses 

' 3 

10 

1 

1 

0 

1 

16 

No  report 

21 

9 

0 

0 

3 

3 

34 

Total 

43 

27 

2 

1 _ 

4 

7 

_ 84 

In  comparing  the  choices  of  most  useful  subjects  and  least 
useful  subjects  by  the  graduates  of  the  school,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  mathematics,  considered  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful courses  by  24  girls,  was  also  selected  as  the  least  useful 
by  nine  girls.  Pattern  drafting,  introduced  into  the  dress- 
making course  in  1946,  has  been  found  least  useful  by  five  mem- 
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bers  of  the  group.  The  positions  held  by  graduates  have  in- 
fluenced their  choices  in  this  instance;  young  women  employed 
in  alteration  work  do  not  need  the  particular  skill  while  those 
employed  as  dressmakers  and  tailors  find  it  essential. 


TABLE  VI 


LEAST  USEFUL  COURSES 
DESIGNATED  BY  38  NON-GRADUATES 


Subject 

Dress- 

making 

Power- 

stitching 

Mill- 
ine ry 

Art 

Hair  & 
Skin 

Cater- 

ing 

Total 

Trade 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Art 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Health  Educatio 

n 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

English 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

His  tor y 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Mathematics 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Related  Science 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No  courses 

5 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

11 

All  courses 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No  report 

12 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

19 

Total 

26 

10 

1 

0 

4 

- 5_ 

46 

One  non-graduate  reported  that  all  courses  were  without  vali) 
to  her  and  four  stated  that  they  have  not  benefitted  by  vocation 
al  education  in  contrast  with  ten  non-graduates  who  ha^e  found 
trade  training  most  useful  and  two  who  considered  all  courses 
helpful.  Because  the  members  of  this  group  have  shown  marked 
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differences  in  their  activities  since  leaving  Trade  School  as 
indicated  in  Table  XI  and  Table  XVIII  it  is  obvious  that  the 
needs  of  all  were  not  consistent  with  the  offerings  of  the  school 
Courses  desired  and  not  offered.  In  addition  to  selecting 
the  courses  which  they  considered  most  useful  and  least  useful, 
the  former  pupils  of  this  Trade  School  were  asked  to  suggest 
subjects  not  included  in  the  curriculum  which  they  wish  they 
might  have  studied.  Seven  graduates  and  nine  non-gradu ates 
failed  to  respond  and  31  graduates  and  13  non-graduates  replied 
that  there  were  no  additional  courses  which  they  desired.  The 
remaining  55  girls  offered  73  valuable  and  interesting  sugges- 
tions which  are  shown  in  Table  VII. 

Increased  offerings  in  academic  courses  were  suggested  by 
13  graduates  while  the  addition  of  commercial  subjects  was  named 
by  16  graduates,  11  of  whom  expressed  a desire  to  study  type- 
writing. Five  of  the  graduates  of  the  dressmaking  department 
in  1945  stated  that  they  would  have  found  a course  in  pattern 
drafting  help  fill.  This  was  inaugurated  in  1946,  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  various  trade  departments  expressed  a desire  for 
further  trade  training  or  for  broader  trade  training. 
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TABLE  VII 

SUBJECTS  DESIRED  BY  77  GRADUATES 
AND  NOT  OFFERED  BY  THE  SCHOOL 


Subject 

Dress- 

making 

Power- 

stitch- 

ing 

Mill- 

inery 

Commer- 
cial Art 

Hair  & 
Skin 

Cater 

ing 

IrOta! 

Typewriting 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Pattern  Drafting 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Art 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

More  English 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Bookkeeping 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

More  Mathematics 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Geography 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Biolo^J .....  _ 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Millinery 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

press  Design 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Hairdressing 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

pressmaking 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

History 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Foreign  Language 

0 , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

High  School  Subject 

s'  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Shorthand 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Banking 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Diction 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Good  Grooming 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hairstyling 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Tailoring 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

* 
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TABLE  VII  (Cont.) 


Subject 

Dress- 

making 

Power- 
s titch- 
ing 

Mill- 

inery 

Commer- 
cial Art 

Hair  & 
Skin 

Cater- 

ing 

Total 

Cooking 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

ho  subjects 

14 

10 

2 

0 

3 

2 

31 

No  report 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Total 

44 

33 

2 

2 

5 

4 

90 

The  38  non-graduates  offered  21  suggestions  which  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  VIII*  These  suggestions  also  included  increased 
offerings  of  academic  work,  the  addition  of  commercial  subjects 
to  the  curriculum,  and  broader  trade  training.  Several  members 
of  this  group  indicated  that  their  original  vocational  selections 
were  inconsistent  with  their  later  interests. 

The  selections  of  former  pupils  of  the  school  support  the 
supposition  that  industrial  education  is  narrow  and  specific. 
Those  students  who  enter  the  trade  for  which  they  are  prepared 
benefit;  those  who  do  not  find  their  training  without  value.  The 
opinions  of  the  non-graduates  show  a definite  need  for  improved 
guidance  services  in  assisting  youth  to  select  non-professional 
vocations  wisely  before  undertaking  specific  training* 

The  results  of  this  section  of  the  survey  also  reveal  that 
a significant  proportion  of  the  group  studied  would  have  found 
the  inclusion  of  more  academic  work,  commercial  subjects  and 
broader  trade  training  advantageous* 
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TABLE  VIII 


SUBJECTS  DESIRED  BY  38  NON-GRADUATES 
AND  NOT  OFFERED  BY  THE  SCHOOL 


Sub  ject 

Dress- 

making 

Power- 

stitching 

Mill- 
ine ry 

Commer- 
cial Art 

Hair  & 
Skin 

Cater- 

ing 

Ibtal 

Hairdressing 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Foreign  Language 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Typewri  ting 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Millinery 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

? j 

Biology 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Chemis  try 

1 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

1 i 

Stenography 

0 

0 

0 

0 _ 

1 

0 

J 

Clerical  Practic 

e 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Business  Machine 

i 

0 

0 

- 0 _ 

0 

0 

i . 

Child  Nursing 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! Dressmaking 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Power-stitching 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

No  subjects 

7 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

13 

No.  report 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Total 

25 

10 

2 

1 

4 

1 

43 
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FURTHER  EDUCATION  OF  SCHOOL-LEAVERS 
The  major  objective  of  a trade  high  school  is  to  prepare  its 
students  for  entrance  into  specific  vocations.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  generally  considered  a terminal  school.  However,  it  is 
essential  to  know  what  proportion  of  its  graduates  seek  addi- 
tional formal  education  and  also  to  determine  the  nature  and 


3 

scope  of  this  instruction  since  such  data  are  of  vital  concern 
to  those  persons  responsible  for  curriculum  planning. 

Number  receiving  further  education . As  revealed  in  Table 
IX,  only  nine  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  Trade  High  School 
for  Girls  reported  that  they  have  received  additional  instruc- 
tion while  34  per  cent  of  the  non-graduates  indicated  that  they 
have  obtained  further  education.  Undoubtedly,  the  majority  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school  feel  that  their  training  has  been 
adequate.  However,  this  does  not  hold  true  of  the  non-graduates, 
for  approximately  one -third  of  this  group  endeavored  to  obtain 
further  preparation  for  the  future. 

TABLE  IX 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL-LEAVERS 
REPORTING  FURTHER  EDUCATION 


Course 

Graduates 

Non-Graduates 

Dressmaking 

4 

' J " j 

11 

Power-stitching 

2 

1 

Millinery 

0 

0 

Commercial  Art 

0 

0 

Hair  and  Skin 

0 

0 

Catering 

1 

1 

Tot  al 

7 

13 

Number  of  Pupils  Reporting 

77 

38 

Per  Cent 

9.1 

34.2 

« f ' • 
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Nature  ana  extent  of  further  education • Only  seven  of 
tie  77  graduates  of  the  school  who  participated  in  this  study 
received  additional  formal  education.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
their  post-high  school  education  is  shown  in  Table  X. 

TAELE  X 

NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  FURTHER  EDUCATION 
REPORTED  BY  77  GRADUATES 
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Type  of  School 
Attended 


Full- 

tire 


Secretarial  School 


Evening  School  (commer- 
cial  subjects ) 


Cos  me tology  School 


Fashion  and  Design 


Trade  School 


Liberal  Arts  College 


Total 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Part* 

time 


Length  of  Training 
(months ) 


0 


(3-6)  (7-12)  (13- U 
1 0 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1 

3 


1 


1 

0 

0_ 

0 


Still 

liradu-Attend- 
ated  ins 


0_  i 


0 


0 

1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0_ 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Two  girls  extended  their  vocational  education  in  dressmak- 
ing by  undertaking  postgraduate  work;  one  by  attending  a school 
of  fashion  and  design  and  the  other  by  studying  draping  at  a 
trade  evening  school  in  New  York*  Four  graduates,  in  attempting 
to  achieve  better  occupational  adjustment,  decided  to  enter 
different  vocational  fields.  One,  who  had  prepared  to  enter 
industry  as  a power-stitcher,  is  attending  a school  of  cosmeto- 
logy during  the  evening.  Three  others,  who  received  trade  certi- 


I 

ficates  in  dressmaking  or  power-sti tching,  sought  secretarial 
training.  One  girl,  who  majored  in  catering,  attended  evening 
class es  in  Spanish* 

The  educational  training  sought  by  non-graduates  after 
leaving  the  Trade  School  sugests  that  these  girls  realized  that 
their  earlier  vocational  choices  were  unwise.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  their  education  is  presented  in  Table  XI.  All  13 
girls  sought  different  kinds  of  training.  Nine  girls  trans- 
ferred  from  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  to  other  high 
schools,  three  enrolled  as  full-time  pupils  in  specialized 
vocational  schools,  and  one  attended  evening  high  school. 


TABLE  XI 

NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OP  FURTHER  EDUCATION 
REPORTED  BY  38  NON-GRADUATES 


Type  of  School 

Full- 

Part- 

Length  of  Training 
(months ) 

Gradu- 

Still 

Attend- 

Attended 

time 

time 

(3-6) 

[(7-12) 

(13-20) 

ated 

3ng 

Other  High  School 

9 

0 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

Cosmetology  School 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Evening  School  (Aca- 
demic subjects) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Secretarial  School 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Attendant  Nurses’ 
Training  School 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

12 

1 

1 

8 

4 

6 

2 

Length  of  attendance . None  of  the  seven  graduates  of  the 
Trade  High  School  for  Girls  who  pursued  further  training  have 


graduated  from  their  respective  schools.  However,  three  are 
still  attending,  one  as  a full-time  pupil,  the  other  two  on  a 
part-time  basis.  The  pupil  of  the  Modern  School  of  Fashion  and 
Design  reports  that  she  has  already  spent  one  school  year  as  a 
full-time  pupil  and  hopes  to  graduate  in  1949.  The  girl  who  is 
enrolled  at  the  Wilfred  Academy  of  Hair  and  Beauty  Culture  has 
been  attending  classes  for  one  year  on  a part-time  basis,  while 
a third  has  been  a pupil  at  Bryant  and  Stratton’s  Commercial 
Evening  School  for  one  year. 

Of  the  four  remaining  girls,  three  report  that  they  attend- 
ed their  respective  schools  as  part-time  pupils  for  periods  of 
from  three  to  six  months,  and  the  fourth  attended  Central  Even- 
ing High  School  for  eight  months.  Undoubtedly,  these  girls 
found  it  too  difficult  to  continue  to  attend  evening  school 
after  working  during  the  day. 

Three  of  the  nine  non-graduates  who  transferred  to  other 
high  schools  graduated  and  two  are  still  in  attendance.  Four 
jj  girls  left  before  receiving  a high  school  diploma;  one  attend- 
ed for  three  months  and  the  remaining  three  spent  from  seven  to 
12  months  at  school  before  leaving  to  seek  employment.  Three 
pupils  who  left  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  before  complet- 
ing their  training  were  graduated  from  specialized  vocational 
schools  and  one  girl  is  still  attending  evening  school « 
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SUMMARY  . 


b 


An  analysis  of  the  responses  of  the  school-leavers  of  the 
Boston  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  to  the  questionnaire  survey 
v/ith  which  this  study  is  concerned  may  be  expected  to  yield 
valuable  data  which  will  indicate  desirable  changes  in  the 
curriculum  and  in  the  guidance  services  of  the  school. 

Economic  pressures  and  unwise  vocational  choices  contri- 
bute markedly  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  pupils  who 
leave  the  school  prior  to  graduation. 

The  opinion  of  former  pupils  concerning  the  relative  merit 


of  the  courses  included  in  their  preparation  indicates  that 
trade  training,  mathematics  and  English  ere  the  most  useful 
subjects.  The  selections  of  least  useful  subjects  show  a wide 
divergence  of  opinion  and  are  influenced  greatly  by  the  differ- 
ences in  work  experiences  of  the  individuals.  The  appraisal  of 
the  non-graduates  supports  the  supposition  that  trade  training 
is  of  little  value  unless  utilized  directly  and  that  the  individ 
ual  pupil  does  not  benefit  from  attending  the  school  unless  her 
needs  are  consistent  with  its  offerings. 

Approximately  half  of  the  pupil3  who  participated  in  this 
study  believed  that  their  training  was  adequate.  The  remaining 
48  per  cent  think  that  the  inclusion  of  more  academic  work, 
commercial  subjects,  and  broader  trade  training  would  have  been 
advantageous • 
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Only  17  per  cent  of  the  former  pupils  of  this  school  have 
obtained  additional  education.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
undertook  post  high  school  training*  None  have  graduated,  and 
four  per  cent  are  still  attending  their  respective  schools. 
Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  non-graduates  endeavored  to  obtain 
further  preparation  for  the  future , Thirteen  per  cent  carried 
their  courses  through  to  completion  and  eight  per  cent  are 
still  enrolled  in  their  respective  schools. 

Two  girls  undertook  postgraduate  work  in  dressmaking,  the 
others  attempted  to  achieve  better  occupational  adjustment  by- 
entering  different  vocational  fields* 
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CHAPTER  IV 

OCCUPATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

The  scone  of  this  chapter*  Since  an  industrial  school 
usually  provides  terminal  education  for  the  majority  of  its 
graduates,  the  actual  experiences  of  its  former  pupils  in  the 
world  of  work  are  positive  indications  of  the  success  or  fail- 
ire  of  the  institution.  Therefore,  it  is  pertinent  to  this 
study  to  determine  the  occupational  adjustment  of  the  school- 
leavers  of  the  Trade  High  School  ^or  Cirls* 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  the  number  o^  former  punils 
presently  employed,  the  frequency  with  which  tbev  changed 
positions  and  the  reasons  for  such  changes,  the  methods  they 
ised  to  obtain  their  present  employment,  the  kinds  of  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  their  average  weekly  earnings, 

Other  factors  of  equal  importance  are:  the  marital  status  of 

3chool~leavers,  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
termination  of  education  and  marriage,  and  the  number  engaged 
in  caring  for  their  families*  The  questionnaire™'  which  w©s 
nailed  to  320  former  pupils  of  the  Trade  High  School  for  Dirls 
attempted  to  elicit  such  information* 

NUMBER  PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED 

Because  it  is  a requirement  of  state-aided,  independent, 
industrial  schools  in  Massachusetts  that  each  puDils  shall 
cave  at  least  six  months  full-time  industrial  experience 
prior  to  graduation,  all  of  the  graduates  of  this  school 
entered  the  world  of  work  on  the  completion  of  their 
i / See  appendix 
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training,  frequently  in  jobs  obtained  for  them  by  the  school. 

In  the  spring  of  1948,  the  77  graduates  of  the  three  pre- 
ceeding  years  who  participated  in  this  study  reported  that  87 
per  cent  were  employed  for  more  than  30  hours  a week  or  full- 
tine,  three  per  cent  were  employed  for  fewer  than  30  hours  a 
week  or  part-time,  and  that  ten  per  cent  were  unemployed*  None 
of  the  eight  yo^ng  women  who  were  unemployed  were  seeking  work. 
Six  relinquished  their  jobs  when  they  were  married  or  became 
pregnant.  One  stopped  working  to  enroll  in  the  Modern  School 
of  Fashion  and  Design,  and  one  was  forced  to  remain  at  home 
because  of  ill  health. 

The  38  non-graduates  of  the  school  included  in  this  study 
reported  that  58  per  cent  were  employed  full-time  or  for  more 
than  30  hours  a to ek,  18  per  cent  were  employed  part-time  or 
for  fewer  than  30  hours  a week,  and  that  24  per  c ent  were  un- 
employed. Two  of  the  young  women  who  were  unemployed  were  seek- 
ing work,  two  were  still  attending  high  school,  one  relinquished 
her  job  when  she  married,  one  stopped  working  because  her  ser- 
vices were  needed  at  home,  and  one  was  forced  to  remain  at  home 
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because  of  ill  health*  Two  girls  wish  to  return  to  the  school 
to  complete  their  training* 

It  would  appear,  from  the  figures  which  are  presented  in 
Table  XII,  that  the  Boston  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  is  suc- 
cessfully meeting  its  objective  of  preparing  pupils  for  entrance 
into  specific  trades  since  none  of  its  graduates  is  now  seeking 
employment  and  87  per  cent  are  employed  on  a full-time  basis. 
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The  employment  record  of  the  non-graduates  is  satisfactory  at 
the  present  tine  since  only  two  girls,  or  five  per  cent  of  the 
entire  group,  are  seeking  work. 


TABLE  XII 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OP  115  SCHOOL-LEAVERS 


Status 

Graduates 

Non-Graduates 

Numbe  r 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Employed  full-time 

67 

1 

00 

•o 

22 

57.9 

Employed  part-time 

2 

2.6 

7 

18.4 

Unemployed 

8 

O 

• 

9 

23.7 

Total 

77 

100.0 

38 

100.0 

CHANGES  IN  POSITIONS  BY  SCHOOL-LEAVERS 
Continuous  employment  in  the  same  job  over  a long  period 
of  time  is  frequently  thought  to  be  one  indication  of  occupa- 
tional stability  and  efficiency.  In  order  to  determine  the 
occupational  adjustment  of  the  young  women  who  participated  in 
this  study,  it  is  necessary* to  discover  how  frequently  they 
have  changed  jobs  and  their  reasons  for  changing. 

Number  of  changes  in  positions . All  of  the  pupils  who  were 
graduated  from  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  in  1945,  1946, 
and  1947  had  been  employed  for  six  consecutive  months  prior  to 
graduation,  frequently  in  jobs  obtained  for  them  by  the  school, 
A study  of  Table  XIII  indicates  that.  48  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates were  still  in  their  original  jobs  in  the  spring  of  1948, 

30  per  cent  had  made  one  change,  and  16  per  cent  had  made  two 
changes.  Six  per  cent  had  made  more  than  two  changes. 
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As  might  be  anticipated,  the  non-graduates  have  made  more 
changes  than  the  graduates  of  the  school.  Table  XIV  reveals 
that  five  per  cent  were  never  employed,  34  per  cent  were  still 
working  at  their  original  jobs  when  this  study  was  made,  37 
per  cent  had  msde  one  change,  13  per  cent  had  made  two  changes, 
and  ten  per  cent  had  made  three  changes. 

A comparison  of  the  two  groups  shows  that  the  occupational 
adjustment  of  the  individuals  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  trade  program  is  superior  to  that  of  the  non-graduates 
since  only  six  per  cent  have  made  more  than  two  changes  in 
position  and  48  per  cent  were  still  employed  in  their  original 
jobs.  A study  of  Table  XV  shows  that  the  changes  of  graduates 
were  frequently  prompted  by  tbe  desire  to  advance  in  their 
fields  while  the  more  frequent  changes  of  non-graduates  was, 
in  many  instances,  the  result  of  unrest,  poor  occupational 
adjustment,  or  dissatisfaction. 
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Reasons  for  changes.  If  an  attempt  Is  made  to  measure  the 
occupational  stability  and  efficiency  of  a group  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  changes  in  positions  which  members  of  the  group 
have  made,  it  is  essential  to  understand  the  reasons  for  their 
changes.  Yin  stating  their  reasons  for  leaving  oositions  pre- 


viously held,  both  the  graduates  and  non-graduates  reacted 


s imila  rly • 

A study  of  Table  XV  presents  the  reasons  given  for  changes 
in  positions  by  members  of  both  groups. 

TABLE  XV 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGES  IN  POSITIONS 
BY  115  MEMBERS  OF  BOTH  GROUPS 

Reasons  for  Changes 
in  positions 

Graduates 

Non -graduates 

Total 

No  change 

37 

13 

50 

Salary  Increase 

14 

5 

19 

More  interesting  work 

8 

4 

12 

Business  terminated 

7 

2 

9 

Services  no  longer  required 

3 

6 

9 

Marriage 

6 

1 

7 

More  convenient  location 

4 

3 

7 

Personal  health 

3 

3 

6 

JJnsatisf actory  working 
conditions 

6 

0 

6 

Dislike  for  employer 

2 

1 

3 

Lack  of  business 

3 

0 

3 

Enter  family  business 

0 

1 

1 

Home  conditions 

1 

0 

1 

Illness  in  family 

1 

0 

1 

Open  own  business 

1 

0 

1 

Pregnancy 

1 

0 

1 

Temporary  work 

0 

1 

i 

Travel 

0 

1 

i 

Neyer  employed 

0 

2 

2 

Total 

97 

43 

140 
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The  offer  of  better  salaries  caused  19  girl3  to  change 
positions.  Although,,  in  a post-war  period,  general  salary  in- 
creases may  be  granted  in  all  areas  of  employment,  a salary 
increase  frequently  indicates  a promotion,  and  it  is  significant 
to  note  that  14  graduates  offerred  the  reason  in  contrast  to 
five  non-graduates.  More  interesting  work  and  more  convenient- 
ly located  places  o^  employment  were  attractive  to  16  more 
young  women.  These  changes  might  also  be  considered  promotions 
as  many  individuals  accept  initial  employment  that  entails  some 
degree  of  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  work  experience,  and  are 
eager  to  achieve  greater  job  satisfaction  as  soon  as  possible. 
Marriage  moved  seven  young  women  from  industry  into  the  home. 

Personal  health  and  unsatisfactory  working  conditions  were 
responsible  for  12  changes.  Many  pupils,  who  are  graduated 
from  the  power-stitching  and  catering  departments,  accept  em- 
ployment that  entails  heavy,  arduous  work  in  order  to  obtain 
large  salaries  and  are  forced  to  leave  eventually  because  the 
work  is  too  exacting. 

The  employment  of  nine  former  pupils  was  terminated  be- 
cause the  firms  for  which  they  worked  went  out  of  business  and 
that  of  three  more  because  there  was  insufficient  work  to  war- 
rant their  continued  employment.  Several  members  of  this  group 
wisely  returned  to  the  school  for  refresher  work  in  their  re- 
spective trades  before  seeking  new  positions. 

Twelve  girls  appear  to  have  experienced  difficulty  in 
making  satisfactory  adjustments  to  employment  as  nine  reported 
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that  they  left  a job  because  their  services  were  no  longer  re- 
quired and  three  because  they  disliked  an  employer. 

Summary  of  changes  in  positions . The  former  pupils  of  the 
Trade  High  School  for  Girls  have  made  good  adjustments  to 
employment.  Forty- four  per  cent  are  still  employed  in  their 
original  positions  while  32  per  cent  have  made  only  one  change, 

A large  proportion  of  the  girls  accepted  new  positions  that 
might  well  be  considered  promotions  and  several  mere  were 
forced  to  change  by  reasons  beyond  their  control.  Onlv  12  girls 
appear  to  have  experienced  difficulty  in  making  satisfactory 
adjustments  to  conditions  under  which  they  worked. 


PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SCHOOL-LEAVERS 
Methods  used  jin  securing  present  jobs  . In  view  of  the 
fact  that  56  per  cent  of  the  115  girls  who  responded  to  the 
questionnaires  distributed  in  this  study  are  no  longer  engaged 
in  their  original  employment  which  was,  in  most  cases,  obtained 
for  them  by  the  school,  3 t is  necessary  to  consider  the  methods 
they  used  to  secure  their  present  positions.  The  methods  used 
by  the  girls  in  obtaining  their  present  jobs  are  presented  in 
Table  XVI. 
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TABLE  XVI 


METHODS  USED  BY  115  MEMBERS  OF 
BOTH  GROUPS  IN  SECURING  PRESENT  JOBS 


Method 

Number 

Per  cent 

Friends 

35 

30.4 

School 

28 

24.3 

Advertisement  in  Newspaper 

11 

9.6 

Own  efforts 

8 

6.9 

Know  employer 

5 

4.3 

Relatives 

3 

2.6 

Employment  Agency 

2 

1.7 

Former  employer 

2 

1.7 

Family  business 

2 

1.7 

Parent 

1 

0.87 

No  report 

18- 

15.6 

Total 

115 

99.67 

J 


Both  the  graduates  and  non** graduates  found  the  same  pro- 
cedures effective.  Thirty- four  per  cent  cf  the  young  women 
were  helped  by  friends  or  relatives  to  obtain  their  present 
positions,  ten  per  cent  achieved  success  by  answering  news- 
paper advertisements,  and  seven  per  cent  applied  to  different 
firms  until  they  found  work.  Four  per  cent  of  the  girls  were 
acquainted  with  their  present  employer  before  they  sought  em- 
ployment, two  per  cent  are  helping  to  carry  on  a family  business. 
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and  two  per  cent  were  recommended  to  their  present  employers 
by  individuals  for  whom  they  had  formerly  worked.  Only  two  per 
cent  received  help  from  an  employment  agency. 

Types  of  employment . The  types  of  employment  in  which  its 
former  pupils  are  engaged  is  of  particular  interest  to  a trade 
school  since  educators  believe  that  industrial  education  is 
effective  only  when  it  is  applied  directly  in  the  situation  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

The  job  titles  reported  by  the  girls  have  been  retained 
and  are  utilized  in  Table  XVII,  although  they  do  not  coincide 
with  the  classifications  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles.  The  faculty  of  the  school  prefer  this  type  of  nomen- 
clature because  it  is  applicable  to  the  school  and  tc  the  local 
situation . 

An  analysis  of  Table  XVII  reveals  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Eoston  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  are  at 
present  engaged  in  the  trades  for  which  they  were  trained.  An 
additional  12  per  cent  are  employed  in  allied  trades:  one  girl 

who  studied  power-stitching  is  employed  as  a dressmaker  and  one 
is  doing  embroidery  while  six  dressmakers  are  working  as  power 
stitchers.  However,,  18  per  cent  of  the  graduates  have  entered 
fields  of  work  that  are  totally  unrelated  to  their  original 
vocational  choices:  one  young  woman,  a former  pupil  of  the 

Hair  and  Skin  department,  is  now  employed  as  a power-stitcher 
and  one  former  power-stitcher  is  now  a manicurist,  while  11  girljs 
are  variously  employed  as  bundle  wrappers,  clerical  workers. 
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TYPES  OP  EMPLOYMENT  REPORTED  BY  69  GRADUATES 


(Table  continued  on  following  pa-e) 
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laundry  workers,  opticians,  salespersons,  and  telephone  opera- 
tors . 

The  facts  presented  in  Table  XVIII  show  that  21  per  cent 
of  the  non-graduates  of  the  school  are  now  employed  in  the 
trade  which  they  originally  planned  to  enter  while  24  per  cent 
are  engaged  in  similar  pursuits.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the 
non-graduates,  therefore,  seem  to  have  made  wise  vocational 
selections,  but,  for  some  reason,  failed  to  complete  the  train- 
ing in  their  chosen  fields  offered  by  the  school*  However,  55 
per  cent  of  the  non-graduates  are  now  employed  in  fields  of 
work  that  are  widely  divergent  such  as  clerical  work,  factory 
work,  and  hospital  work,  and  that  are  totally  unrelated  to 
their  original  vocational  choices. 

Obviously,  a majority  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school 
are  benefitting  from  their  trade  school  training.  These  indi- 
viduals are  the  fortunate  ones  whose  early  vocational  choices 
were  consistent  with  their  later  interests.  The  29  girls  who 
have  been  forced  to  seek  further  instruction,  or  to  enter  in- 
dustry as  unskilled  workers,  emphasize  the  need  for  improved 
guidance  services  throughout  our  educational  system. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

YPES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  REPORTED  BY  29  NON-GRADUATES 
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Average  weekly  earnings.  The  successful  occupational  ad- 
justment of  a group  of  young  women  who  are  employed  in  industry 
is  dependent  not  only  on  a high  percentage  of  employment,  'occupa* 
tional  stability  and  efficiency,  and  job  satisfaction,  but  also 
on  earnings.  The  salaries  which  individuals  are  able  to  command 
for  their  services  are,  to  some  extent,  indicative  of  their 
worth.  For  this  reason,  it  was  considered  pertinent  to  this 
study  to  ascertain  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  young 
women  with  whom  it  is  concerned® 

Table  XIX  has  been  designed  to  show  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  69  graduates  of  the  school  in  terms  of  length  of 
work  experience  and  of  trade  training.  As  might  be  anticipated, 
the  salaries  of  the  third-year  group  for  full-time  employment 
iare  slightly  higher  than  those  of  the  other  two.  It  is  surpris- 
ing to  note  that  the  average  full-time  earnings  of  the  first- 
year  group  are  greater  than  those  of  the  second-year  group.  This 
discrepancy  is  caused  by  two  members  of  the  first-year  group, 
both  possessors  of  high  school  diplomas,  whose  salaries  are  ab- 
normally high.  One  is  the  only  young  man  who  participated  in 
this  study,  a graduate  of  the  catering  department,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  arduous  work  for  which  he  receives  $45o00  weekly.  The 
other  is  a young  woman,  a manicurist,  who  is  employed  In  a men’s 
barber  shop,  and  whose  tips  swell  her  weekly  earnings  to  approxi- 
mately $40.00. 
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In  distinguishing  between  members  of  the  various  trade 
groups.  Table  XIX  indicates  that  the  average  full-time  earnings 
of  the  power-stitchers  exceed  those  of  the  other*  groups,  while 
those  of  the  caterers  are  the  lowest.  Frequently,  power-s tch- 
ing  is  assigned  on  a piece-work  basis,  and  a quick,  efficient 
worker  may  increase  her  earning3  substantially  if  she  wishes. 
Several  of  these  young  women  reported  average  earnings  ranging 
from  $40.00  to  $50.00  weekly  and  one  graduate  stated  thst  she 
worked  fewer  than  30  hours  a week  and  received  an  average  wage 
of  $37.50. 

The  full-time  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  non-graduates, 
in  terms  of  length  of  work  experience,  approximate  closely  those 
of  the  graduates  as  illustrated  by  Table  XX.  Six  members  of 
this  group  were  graduated  from  other  schools  and  entered  indus- 
try as  trained  workers.  The  remainder  may  be  classes  as  un- 
skilled or  semi-skilled  workers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  wages  commanded  by  unskilled  labor 
are  at  unprecedented  levels  . However,  the  stability  of  the 
labor  market  is  quest ionnable , and  it  is  possible  that  many  high-' 
iy  paid,  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  employees  may  be  discharged 
at  the  first  indications  of  a business  recession.  Well-paid, 
steady  employment  has  always  been  more  stable  for  skilled  work- 
ers than  for  those  who  possess  fewer  qualifications. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OP  29  NON-GRADUATE 
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MARITAL  STATUS 

Marriage  and  home-making  are  most  important  aspects  of 
life  adjustment  for  the  average  young  woman.  It  should  be  the 
concern  of  every  secondary  school  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
needs  of  its  pupils  in  this  area  and  to  assume  responsibility 
in  meeting  them. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  their  marital  status,  the 
group  included  In  this  study  were  asked  to  indicate  the  length 
of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  termination  of  their  school 
experience  and  marriage,  and  the  number  of  children  in  their 
respective  families.  Because  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  many  of  whom  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
school  at  the  age  of  16,  the  number  of  girls  who  report  that 
they  have  married  in  the  three-year  interval  covered  by  this 
survey  is  negligible,  and  the  results  of  this  portion  of  this 
study  lack  real  significance. 

Only  15  girls,  13  per  cent  of  the  entire  group,  have 
married  and  the  15  marriages  have  produced  but  five  children, 
one  each,  in  the  families  of  five  graduates. 

Table  XXI  reveals  that  three  girls  married  during  the  firs 
year  after  they  left  school;  two  graduates  and  one  non-graduate, 
or  three  per  cent  of  each  group.  During  the  second  year  after 
graduation,  four  graduates,  or  eight  per  cent,  married.  During 
the  third  year,  four  graduates,  or  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
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number,  were  married  and  but  one  non-graduate,  who  represented 
three  per  cent  of  her  group. 


TABLE  XXI 

LENGTH  OP  TIME  BEFORE  MARRIAGE 
REPORTED  BY  15  FORMER  PUPILS 


Peri  od 

Graduates 

Non-graduates 

Tot  al 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

LPer  cent 

Numb  e r 

Per  cent 

First  Year 

2 

2.6 

1 

2,6 

3 

2.6 

Second  Year 

4 

5.2 

3 

7.9 

7 

6,1 

Third  Year 

4 

5.2 

1 

AD 

. 

CD 

5 

4.3 

Total  Married 

10 

12.9 

5 

13  .2 

15 

13.0 

Total  in  Group 

77 

38 

115 

^ \ 
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SUMMARY 

Since  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  provides  terminal 
education  for  the  majority  of  its  graduates,  the  occupational 
adjustment  of  the  pupils  who  leave  is  indicative  of  the  measure 
of  success  the  school  achieves  in  attaining  its  objectives.  The 
actual  experiences  of  the  115  school-leavers  who  participated 
in  this  study  provide  helpful  tools  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
offerings  of  the  school. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  were  em- 
ployed in  the  spring  of  1948  while  ten  per  cent  were  unemployed. 
None  of  the  graduates  who  were  not  employed  were  seeking  work. 
Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  non-graduates  were  employed  while 
24  per  cent  were  unemployed.  Two  of  the  non-graduates  who  were 
not  employed  were  seeking  work. 

Only  six  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  and  ten 
per  cent  of  the  non-graduates  have  changed  positions  more  than 
twice  during  the  period  studied.  Forty-four  per  cent  are  still 
employed  in  their  original  positions.  A large  proportion  of  the 
young  women  accepted  new  positions  that  may  well  be  considered 
promotions  and  several  more  were  forced  to  change  because  of 
ill  health  or  unsatisfactory  working  conditions.  Only  12  girls 
appear  to  have  experienced  difficulty  in  making  satisfactory 
adjustments  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked. 

The  majority  of  girls  secured  their  present  positions  hy 
the  following  methods:  they  were  assisted  by  the  school;  they 
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were  helped  by  friends  or  relatives,  or  they  answered  newspaper 
advertisements . 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  and  55 
per  cent  of  the  non-graduates  are  at  present  engaged  in  the 
trades  for  which  they  were  trained  or  in  closely  allied  trades. 
Obviously,  a majority  of  the  group  are  benfitting  from  their 
Trade  school  training.  However,  25  pe r cent  of  the  young  women 

ff 

have  been  forced  to  seek  additional  instruction  or  to  enter 
industry  as  unskilled  workers. 

In  the  spring  of  1948,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  were  $32.41  while  t^at  of  the  non- 
graduates  was  $31.16.  The  comparatively  high  earnings  of  the 
non-graduate  groups  may  be  attributed  to  two  circumstances: 
six  members  of  the  group  were  subsequently  graduated  from  other 
schools  and  entered  industry  as  skilled  workers,  and  the  individu- 
als who  represent  semi-skilled  or  unskilled  labor  are  selling 
their  services  in  a labor  market  that  is  abnormally  high. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  studied  have  married 
and  four  per  cent  are  mothers.  Since  the  members  of  the  group 
are  very  young,  the  results  of  this  portion  of  the  survey  lack 
real  significance. 
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CHAPTER  V 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  SCHOOL-LEAVERS 
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A follow-up  survey  would  indeed  be  incomplete  if  the  cues* 
tionnaire  failed  to  solicit  a general  expression  of  opinion  from 
its  former  pupils  about  their  school,,  and  if  it  neglected  to 
make  an  attempt,  however  meager,  to  help  the  school-leaver  to 
make  satisfactory  vocational,  educational,  and.  social  adjustment j • 
In  an  attempt  to  attain  these  objectives,  the  former  pupils, 
who  were  included  in  the  study,  were  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions: "Can  you  suggest  ways  for  improving  Trade  School?",  and 

"Are  there  any  ways  in  which  the  school  can  help  you  now?" 

The  response  to  these  items  was  gratifying  in  many  respects. 
The  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  is  organized  to  provide  for 
small  classes  and  a maximum  amount  of  individual  instruction,  and 
a calculated  attempt  is  made  to  utilize  the  opportunity  this 
affords  to  work  in  an  informal,  friendly  atmosphere.  That  the 
memory  of  this  pleasant  relationship  persists  was  revealed  in 
the  cordial,  cooperative  tone  of  the  numerous  notes  which  ac- 
companied the  questionnaires  and  the  requests  and  suggestions 
which  they  contained* 

Because  of  the  variety  and  informality  of  the  suggestions, 
a statistical  analysis  of  the  data  is  impossible.  In  its  place, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  suggestions  and  to  quote  from  some  of  the  personal  notes. 
Approximately  IB  per  cent  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  school 
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requested  assistance  in  solving  personal  problems  relating  to 
self-improvement,  health,  and  finances.  Since  these  requests 
were  of  a personal  nature  and  have  no  part  in  this  study,  they 
will  be  omitted. 

RESPONSES  OF  THE  GRADUATES 

Expressions  of  approval . While  this  study  was  prompted  by 
a sincere  desire  to  evaluate  the  offerings  of  the  school  in  order 
to  improve  them,  it  is  encouraging  to  realize  that  the  school 
has  achieved  an  appreciable  degree  of  success  in  the  opinion  of 
a majority  of  its  graduates  who  expressed  complete  approval  of 
the  school  and  rejected  the  idea  of  possible  changes.  The 
following  statements  are  typical  of  many: 

"I  liked  the  school  very  much.  I can’t  think  of  any  way 
to  improve  it," 

"My  training  at  Trade  School  gave  me  a good  background  for 
work. M 

Other  girls  made  more  specific  statements,  such  as: 

"Trade  School  has  a good  program.  We  are  grateful  to  our 
teachers  for  teaching  us  a wonderful  trade.  It  has  done  a lot 
for  us." 

"The  teachers  were  swell.  They  were  more  like  friends  than 
teachers . " 

Several  graduates  expressed  approval  of  the  change  from  a 
Trade  School  to  a Trade  High  School  and  disappointment  at  their 
inability  to  benefit  from  this  approach  to  vocational  education* 
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One  young  woman  expresses  it  as  follows: 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  school  is  now  a high  school.  I 
wish  I might  have  received  a high  school  diploma.” 

The  generosity  of  youth  was  exemplified  by  the  desire  of 
many  girls  to  share  their  opportunities  with  others,  and  they 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  school  and  its  offerings  were  not 
widely  known  in  statements  similar  to  this: 

"Wot  many  girls  know  about  Trade  School.  Advertise  the 
school  so  that  more  girls  will  become  interested." 

While  successful  completion  of  the  school  experience  seems 
eminently  desirable  to  the  average  undergraduate,  the  desire  to 
return  is  comparatively  common  too.  Many  girls  regretted  the 
fact  that  the  school  offered  day  courses  only  and  stated  that 
they  would  like  to  attend  evening  classes  to  implement  their 
knowledge  of  their  respective  trades  or  to  study  an  allied  trade 
The  declaration,  "I  would  like  very  much  to  go  to  school  evening: 
right  in  Trade  School.”  expresses  the  desire  of  numerous  gradu- 
ates very  accurately. 

A possible  implication  of  one  girl’s  reaction  is  that  the 
guidance  services  of  the  school  might  well  be  improved.  She 
says : 

"While  I attended  Trade  School,  I thought  of  a lot  of  ways 
of  improving  the  school,  but  now,  I realize  that  all  the  things 
I disliked  were  for  my  benefit,” 

A skillful  counselor  might  possibly  have  helped  her  to 
attain  this  insight  while  she  was  still  a pupil. 
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improvements  suggested.  In  addition  to  the  expressions  of 
approval  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  many  of  the 
graduates  offered  constructive  criticisms.  Each  of  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  was  made  by  several  young  women: 

1.  An  earlier  hour  of  dismissal  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  obtain  part-time  work  after  school. 

2.  The  advisability  of  permitting  the  pupils  to  make 
their  own  clothes. 

3.  An  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  desirability 
of  increasing  the  number  and  scope  of  school 
activities • 

4.  The  inclusion  of  commercial  subjects  in  the 
curriculum,  particularly  short  courses  in  typing 
and  banking. 

5.  The  provision  of  courses  that  would  allow  broader 

trade  training  and  specific  suggestions  for  accomp- 
lishing this:  to  allow  dressmakers  to  select 

optional  courses  in  millinery,  tailoring,  or  hand 
work)  to  make  it  possible  for  power-s titchers  to 
study  pattern  drafting:  and  to  permit  dressmakers 
and  milliners  to  study  costume  design. 

6.  To  improve  the  facilities  for  physical  education 
by  enlarging  the  gymnasium  and  installing  showers 
in  the  locker  rooms. 

The  fact  that  many  thoughtful  cooperative  graduates  of  the 
school  were  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  these  changes  makes  i 
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imperative  that  they  be  awarded  serious  consideration. 

Thoughtful  study  of  the  requirements  and  administrative 
standards  established  for  state-aided  vocational  education  in 
Massachusetts  emphasizes  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
attempting  to  adopt  the  first  two  suggestions  listed  above.  The 
bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts^/  concerning  information  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  state-aided  vocational  schools 
states  that: 

"Approved  day  industrial  schools  should  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  at  least  the  same  number  of  weeks  of  instruction  as 
is  provided  for  the  established  high  school,  thirty-five  hours 
per  week,  five  days  of  seven  hours  each." 

Since  the  present  school  day  extends  from  8:40  a.m,  to 
3:20  p.m. , it  is  obvious  that  every  attempt  has  teen  made  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  the  pupils  for  an  earlier  dismissal  and 
at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education#  The  possibility  of  changing  the  opening  of 
the  school  day  to  an  earlier  hour  has  been  discarded  as  im- 
practicable since  many  of  the  pupils  find  it  necessary  to  leave 
home  at  7:00  a.m#  in  order  to  arrive  promptly# 

Another  standard,  established  for  state-aided  vocational 
schools  in  Massachusetts,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  state- 
ments: 

l/  Op#  cit.,  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Education,  p#13# 
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"Approved  schools  shall  conduct  a productive  shop  which 
conforms  in  all  desirable  factors  with  commercial  standards. 


„!/ 


"The  most  effective  shop  work  is  that  done  on  a commercial 

,.2/ 

basis  for  an  outside  customer. 


"Work  done  to  fill  pupils'  orders  is  least  satisfactory."- 
As  long  as  these  standards  remain  in  existence,  the  school 
will  continue  to  serve  outside  customers  in  preference  to  pupils 
if  they  continue  to  patronize  the  school. 

During  the  war  years,  extra-curricular  activities  in  the 
Trade  High  School  for  Girls  were  greatly  diminished  to  enable  the 
pupils  and  the  teachers  to  devote  more  time  and  energy  to  furth- 
ering the  war  effort  both  in  school  and  in  their  leisure  time, 
and  to  effect  economies  in  fuel  and  electrical  consumption  by 
losing  the  building  promptly  at  3:20  at  the  expense  of  club 
meetings,  athletic  contests,  and  rehearsals  for  plays  and  assemb- 
lies. The  school  paper  and  year  book  languished  because  the  two 
English  teachers  who  had  previously  expended  much  time  and  effort 
in  helping  the  girls  to  produce  them  were  serving  in  the  Waves. 
Today,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  revive  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  the  present  school  population  in  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties: publication  of  the  school  paper  and  the  year  book  has 

been  resumed,  athletic  contests  and  class  activities  have  been 
initiated,  and  social  activities  are  more  numerous, 

1/  SfT 

2/  Ibid,  p.  34. 

3/  Loc,  c3t. 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  suggestions  are  concerned  with  in- 
creasing the  variety  of  courses  available  to  the  individual 
pupil.  In  the  past,  the  main  objective  of  the  school  was  to  fit 
pupils  for  profitable  employment  in  a se]e  cted  trade  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  for  the  majority  of  the  pupils  were 
anxious  to  complete  their  training  quickly  in  order  to  earn 
money.  Today,  the  school  offers  a course  leading  to  a high 
school  diploma  to  pupils  who  plan  to  remain  in  school  long 
enough  to  qualify  as  well  as  shorter  courses  for  pupils  who  are 
working  for  a trade  certificate.  In  the  future,  it  should  be 
possible  to  offer  the  candidates  for  a diploma  an  opportunity  to 
elect  optional  courses  that  will  broaden  their  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  inclusion  of  a short  course  in  typing  is  now  under 
consideration  and  is  dependent  on  the  acquisition  of  new  equip- 
ment . 

The  present  home  of  the  school  is  a very  beautiful  building 
and  the  pride  of  the  entire  school  population.  It  was  a luxuri- 
ous apartment  house  when  the  City  of  Boston  purchased  it  and 
converted  it  into  a school.  For  this  reason,  the  facilities 
for  physical  education  are  limited  and  not  comparable  to  those 
found  in  modern  school  buildings. 

RESPONSES  OF  THE  NON-GRADUATES 

Relatively  few  of  the  non-graduates  made  suggestions  for 
improving  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls.  The  advice  offered 
by  approximately  one  quarter  of  the  group  was  very  similar  to 
that  given  by  the  graduates  and  included,  in  addition  to  several 
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expressions  of  complete  approval,  the  following  recommendations: 
an  earlier  hour  of  dismissal;  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
make  their  own  clothes;  an  increase  in  the  number  and  scope  of 
extra-curricular  activities;  and  the  inclusion  of  commercial 
subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

SUMMARY 

The  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  has  achieved  an  appreciable 
degree  of  success  in  the  opinion  of  a majority  of  its  former 
pupils  who  expressed  complete  approval  of  the  school  and  re- 
jected the  idea  of  possible  changes.  Several  expressed  approv- 
al of  the  change  from  a Trade  School  to  a Trade  High  School,  and 
others  recommended  advertising  the  school  so  that  more  girls 
might  become  interested  in  attending. 

One  third  of  the  entire  group  agreed  on  the  desirability  of 
the  following  changes: 

1.  An  earlier  hour  of  dismissal  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
obtain  part-time  work  after  school. 

2.  The  advisability  of  permitting  the  pupils  to  make  their 
own  clothes,  % 

3.  An  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  desirability  of  in- 
creasing the  number  and  scope  of  school  activities. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  commercial  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
particularly  short  courses  in  typing  and  banking. 

5.  The  provision  of  courses  that  would  allow  broader  trade 
training  and  specific  suggestions  for  accomplishing  this: 
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to  allow  dressmakers  to  elect  optional  courses  in 
millinery,  tailoring,  or  hand  work;  to  make  it  possible 
.for  power-stitchers  to  study  pattern  drafting;  and  to 
permit  dressmakers  and  milliners  to  study  costume  de- 
sign. 

6.  To  improve  the  facilities  for  physical  education  by  en- 
larging the  gymnasium,  and  installing  showers  in  the 
locker  rooms. 

The  fact  that  many  thoughtful  cooperative  former  pupils 
of  the  school  are  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  these  changes 
makes  it  imperative  that  they  be  awarded  serious  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY 


This  study.,  a follow-up  survey  by  means  of  a questionnaire, 
was  undertaken  in  order  to  collect,  compile,  and  analyze  data 
pertaining  to  the  work  experiences  of  a group  of  former  pupils 
of  the  Boston  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  and  their  opinions 
concerning  the  educational  offerings  of  the  school.  The  data 
have  been  presented  and  discussed  In  the  preceding  sections 
of  this  study.  A thoughtful  analysis  of  this  material  should 
provide  the  basis  for  a meaningful  evaluation  of  the  industrial 
education  provided  by  the  school. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  Boston  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  provides  termin- 
al education  for  the  majority  of  its  graduates. 

2.  The  majority  of  graduates  of  the  school  are  engaged  in 
gainful  employment  and  none  are  seeking  positions. 

3.  In  the  spring  of  1948,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
the  graduates  of  the  three  preceding  years  was  $32*41. 

4.  A very  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  made  good  ad- 
justment to  employment. 

5.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  still  em- 
ployed in  their  initial  postions.  A majority  of  those  who 
changed  employment  did  so  to  obtain  promotions. 

6.  The  majority  of  the  graduates  obtained  their  present 

positions  by  the  following  methods:  recommendation  by  the 
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school,  assistance  of  friends  or  relatives,  and  advertisements 
in  newspapers. 

7.  Industrial  education  is  narrow  and  specific  and  of 

negligible  worth  unless  utilized  directly.  Those  individuals 
who  enter  the  trade  for  which  they  prepared  benefit:  those  who 

do  not,  find  their  training  of  little  value. 

8.  A high  percentage  of  the  graduates  made  wise  vocational 

choices:  70  per  cent  are  engaged  in  the  trades  for  which  they 

were  trained,  an  additional  12  per  cent  are  employed  in  allied 
trades . 

9.  A large  proportion  of  the  graduates  heartily  approved  of 
the  change  from  a Trade  School  to  a Trade  High  School. 

10.  The  majority  of  the  graduates  consider  that  their  trade 
training  was  adequate  and  beneficial. 

11.  The  value  of  specific  courses  to  the  Individual  depends 
primarily  on  her  work  experiences. 

12.  A high  percentage  of  graduates  consider  trade  training 
the  most  useful  subject  studied  at  school. 

13.  Mathematics  and  English  were  considered  the  second  and 
third  most  useful  courses  in  order  of  their  value  to  the 
individual « 

14.  The  inclusion  of  more  academic  work  and  of  additional 
vocational  courses  were  considered  desirable  by  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  graduates. 

15.  Many  graduates  would  have  welcomed  an  opportunity  to 
have  studied  commercial  subjects  in  addition  to  their  respective 
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16.  Improved  guidance  services,  at  the  intermediate  school 
level,  are  needed  to  assist  youth  in  selecting  non-prof essionsl 
vocations  wisely  before  undertaking  specific  training. 

17.  Very  few  graduates  continue  their  formal  education 
beyond  secondary  school.  Those  who  do  either  seek  postgraduate 
trade  training  or  endeavor  to  change  vocations  by  studying  a 
different  trade . 

18.  A large  number  of  former  pupils  desire  to  return  to 
the  school  for  evening  classes  in  vocational  education. 

19.  A low  percentage  of  the  graduates  marry  and  have 
children  in  the  three-year  period  immediately  following  gradua- 
tion , 

20.  Economic  pressures  and  inadequate  guidance  services  at 
the  intermediate  school  level  contribute  markedly  to  the  rela- 
tively large  number  of  pupils  who  leave  school  prior  to  gradua- 
tion , 

21.  The  majority  of  non-graduates  are  either  employed  or 
attending  school.  Two  were  seeking  employment  when  this  study 
was  in  progress. 

22.  Only  one-half  of  the  non-graduates  made  wise  vocational 
choices  when  they  decided  to  enter  Trade  School. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations,  based  solely  on  this  survey, 
are  offered  with  complete  realization  that  wiser  and  more  en- 
lightened decisions  will  result  from  the  combined  consideration 
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and  action  of  the  entire  faculty  of  the  school. 

1.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  guidance  departments  of  the  intermediate  schools  to  assist 
their  pupils  to  assess  their  aptitudes  and  interests  in  order 
that  they  may  make  wise  vocational  choices. 

2.  The  guidance  services  of  the  school  should  be  expanded 
to  provide  counseling  for  every  pupil  at  frequent  intervals. 

3.  The  group  guidance  classes  should  acquaint  the  pupils 
of  the  school  with  the  opportunities  available  for  additional 
vocational  education  on  a part-time  basis. 

4.  The  school  should  continue  its  practice  of  encouraging 
potential  drop-outs  to  obtain  trade  certificates  as  rapidly  as 
is  consistent  with  its  high  educational  standards. 

5.  The  increased  opportunities  of  a Trade  High  School  for 
enriching  the  course  of  study  to  provide  trade  training  with  a 
broader  scope  should  be  utilized. 

6.  Short  elective  courses  in  commercial  subjects  should  be 
offered  to  candidates  for  a high  school  diploma. 

7.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  analyze  the  courses  in 
English  and  mathematics  to  discover,  if  possible,  why  these 
courses  prove  most  useful  and  how  the  same  approach  can  be 
utilized  to  enrich  the  other  courses. 

8.  An  expanding,  challenging  program  of  extra-curricular 
activities  should  be  continued. 


. 


9.  A publicity  campaign  should  be  undertaken  to  acquaint 
the  community  with  the  concept  of  vocational  education  and  with 
the  specific  offerings  of  the  Boston  Trade  High  School  for 
Girls  . 

10.  An  alumnae  association  should  be  inaugurated  to  assist 
the  school  in  aiding  its  former  pupils  and  in  enlisting  their 
enthusiastic  cooperation. 

11.  An  alumnae  bulletin  imparting  occupational  information 
and  school  news  of  general  interest  to  graduates  would  be 
beneficial . 

12.  The  services  of  a counselor  should  be  available  and 
accessible  to  every  graduate  of  the  school  whenever  she  may 
desire  them. 

13.  A systematic  follow-up  of  all  former  pupils  should  be 
conducted  at  regular  intervals. 

LIMITATIONS 

1.  The  data  obtained  by  this  study  and  the  findings  de- 
rived therefrom  are  subject  to  all  of  the  weaknesses  inherent 
in  a questionnaire  survey. 

2.  Although  the  school  has  been  functioning  for  44  years, 
the  sampling  was  limited  to  the  school-leavers  of  a three-year 
period,  1944  through  1947. 

3.  Only  36  per  cent  of  the  former  pupils  who  were  approach** 
ed  returned  their  questionnaires. 
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4.  The  conditions  of  employment  reported  by  the  group 
studied  are  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  inflationary  forces 
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in  operation  during  the  period. 

5.  The  study  was  the  work  of  an  individual  teacher  rather 
than  of  a faculty  committee  and  the  results  are  proportionate- 
ly narrowed. 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  submitted  with  the  sincere 
desire  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  school 
and  the  welfare  of  the  pupils. 
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TRADE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
56  The  Fenway 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


May  10,  1948 


Dear  Friend; 

We  are  3till  very  interested  in  all  of  the  girls  who 
have  been  members  of  our  school.  In  order  to  make  our  school 
even  better  and  of  more  value,  we  are  sending  to  you  and  to 
all  of  your  classmates  these  questions  to  gather  information. 

Will  you  please  answer  the  questions  on  the  enclosed 
sheet  and  return  them  in  the  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
to  Mrs,  McDonough  who  is  helping  us  with  this  study.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  answer  any  particular  question,  please  check 
it  30  that  we  will  know  that  you  have  read  it.  I wish  to 
assure  you  that  all  of  your  responses  will  be  confidential. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  again  in  the  near  future. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Enclosures  2 
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( Miss 


( 

Name  ( 

( Mrs  • 

First 

Middle  Initial 

Last 

Address 

First 

Maiden  Name 

Last 

Street 

City 

S t at  e 

If  you  are  married,  please  encircle  in  what  year  after  leaving 
Trade  School  the  marriage  took  place.  1st  2nd  3rd 


If  you  are  married,  how  many  children  do  you  have?  

What  was  the  trade  in  which  you  specialized  in  Trade  School? 


What  was  your  principal  reason  for  leaving  Trade  School?  (Please 
check  your  answer  in  the  list  below}. 

( ) Graduation 

( ) To  earn  money 

( ) Wot  interested  in  school  work 

( ) To  help  at  home 
( ) To  get  married 
( ) Personal  illness 

( ) Other  reasons  (Please  specify)  _ ____ 

Have  you  studied  at  any  other  school  since  leaving  Trade  School? 
(Please  encircle  answer). 


If  you  have  received  further  training,  please  describe  it  be- 
low. 


Name  of  School 

Courses  Taken 

Dates 
From  To 

Did  you  Check 

graduate?  one 

1. 

lyes 
! ) no 

full  time ( ) 
part  time(  ) 

2. 

( ) yes 
( )no 

full  time(  ) 
part  time(  ) 

3. 

' )yes 
)no 

full  ti me ( ) 
part  time ( ) 

4. 

)yes 
) no 

full  time(  ) 
part  ti me ( ) 

Are  you  employed?  (Please  encircle 

If  you.  are  employed,  please  answer 
your  present  job: 

Where  do  you  work? 

Firm  Name 


answer) . Yes  No 

the  following  questions  about 


Address 

What  kind  of  work  do  you  do? ___ I 

Are  you  employed  ( ) more  than  30  hours  a week? (Please  check) 

( ) less  than  30  hours  a week? 

How  long  have  you  held  your  present  job? 

What  is  your  average  weekly  salary?  (Please  include  tips) . 


How  did  you  learn  about  the  opening  that  led  to  your  present 
job?  (Please  check  your  answer  in  the  list  below). 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 


Recommended  by  employment  agency 
Put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper 
Answered  an  advertisement  in  the  paper 
Applied  to  different  places  and  happened  to 
f i nd  it 

Know  the  employer 

Helped  by  friends  or  relatives 

Recommended  by  school 

Other  methods  (Please  specify).  I 


Firm  Name 

Kind  of  Work 

Dates 

From 

To 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 , 

. 


I 


, 


. 


Why  did  yon  leave  the  jobs  listed  above?  (Please  check  all 
answers  that  influenced  your  changes) . 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


What  subjects  studied 
you  in  your  trade? 


) Personal  Health 

) Unsatisfactory  working  conditions 
) Better  salary 
) Disliked  employer 
) Disliked  other  emoloyees 
) More  convenient  location 
) Work  unsatisfactory  to  employer 
) Firm  went  out  of  business 
) More  interesting  work 
) Marriage 

Other  reasons  (Please  specify). _ 


at  Trade  School  have  been  mo3 t useful  to 


What  subjects  studied  at  Trade  School  have  been  least  useful  to 
you  in  your  trade? _ 

Are  there  any  additional  subjects  which  you  wish  you  might  have 
studied  at  Trade  School?  (Please  encircle).  Yes  No 


If  yes,  what  subjects? 

Can  you  suggest  ways  for  improving  Trade  School?  (Use  other  side 
of  the  page  if  necessary). 


Are  there  any  ways  in  which  the  school  can  help  yon  now?  (Use 
other  side  of  the  page  if  necessary)  . 
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